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building', the Federal building and post office,
the Columbus auditorium and the central
police building.

Education. Educational institutions are
numerous and flourishing: the Ohio State
University, Capital University, Saint Jo-
seph's Academy, Saint Mary's of the Spring's,
the Columbus Art School, the Battelle Me-
morial Institute of Metallurgy, the Ohio State
Archaelogical and Historical Museum are
most important. Pupils enrolled in the ele-
mentary and hiaii schools number over 47,000.

State institutions for the insane, feeble-
minded, deaf and dumb and for the blind are
established in the city; in fact, it contains
52 public welfare institutions. There are 228
churches, and over 1,000 acres are devoted to
playgrounds and parks.

Industry. Manufacturing- industries rank
as follows: iron and steel products, foods,
leather products, paper and printing vehicles
and parts, textiles, stone, clay and glass,
lumber products, chemicals, non-ferrous met-
al products, caskets and morticians' goods,
book and job publishing-. The annual output
amounts to more than $140,000,000 in value.
Under normal conditions 10 per cent of all
wage earners turn out 40,000 pairs of shoes
daily; other industries also have made aston-
ishing records.

This progress is due in no small measure
to the extensive researches carried on in the
field of industry. The Battelle Memorial In-
stitute, operated without profit, specializes in
metallurgy and fuel. Orton Memorial Lab-
oratory and the ceramics department at the
Ohio State University are noted for research
in ceramics.

The eity is governed by a mayor and coun-
cil. Population, 1930, 290,564.

COLUMN", kol'um, in architecture, a pillar,
generally cylindrical in form, made of wood,
stone, iron or other material and used to
support a weight or to serve as an ornament.
Strictly speaking, a column consists of a
base, on which it rests; a shaft, cylindrical in
form, and a capital, the portion surmounting
the shaft. The Egyptians very early began
to use columns extensively, as may be seen
in the ruins of their temples. A great variety
of designs and forms were employed, some
columns being plain, smooth cylinders, elab-
orately decorated; others, square or poly-
gonal in shape, and others, resembling a
bundle of palms or lotus stems bound to-
gether. All were massive and heavy in ap-

pearance. The Persian columns were gener-
ally tall and slender.

The Greek Orders. The Greeks developed
the forms of columns to their highest per-
fection, and their designs became convention-
alized into the so-called three orders of
architecture^ in which the styles of the base,
shaft and capital conform to certain fixed
rules.

The Doric order (Fig. 1) is the oldest and
simplest, and it is most frequently seen
among- the remains of ancient Greek archi-
tecture. It is distinguished by its want of a
base and by its plain capital. The shaft is
about five diameters high and is fluted, the
flutes being- few in number and joined to-
gether. The capital lias two parts, of equal
thickness, the upper a square block or plinth,
called the abacus,, resting upon a circular
tablet, or echinus. The entablature is the
portion above the capital and consists of
three parts, the architrave, or portion direct-
ly above the column; the middle, or frieze,
which is the only part decorated in the Doric
order, and the cornice, or upper part. The
best example of the Doric order of architec-
ture is the Parthenon at Athens.

The Ionic order (Fig. 2) was invented by
the Asiatic Greeks and was far more graceful
and decorative than the Doric, though not
elaborate. The Ionic column is light and
slender, the shaft being about eight times its
diameter in length. The capital is higher
than the Doric, is ornamented and connected
with the architrave by a thin ornamented
abacus. The shaft is fluted and the twenty-
four flutes are separated by narrow flat sur-
faces. The Erechthenm, on the Acropolis
at Athens, Is a good example of the Ionic

The Corinthian order (Fig. 3), though in-
vented by the Greeks, hardly attained the
dignity of an order till Roman times. It is
really an Ionic column with a more elaborate
capital, adorned with beautifully carved
acanthus leaves. The Ghoragie Monument
of Lysicrates at Athens contains fine exam-
ples of Corinthian columns.

The Roman Orders. The Romans bor-
rowed their styles of columns from the
Greeks and added the Tuscan and the Com-
posite orders, besides perfecting the Corin-
thian base and entablature. The Tuscan was
a development of the Doric, being perfectly
plain, with an unchanged base and pedestal,
and, was invented by the Etruscans and other